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ITORIAL 


The  sensitive  issue  of  minorities,  both  at  Selwyn  House 
and  in  the  world  at  large,  is  perhaps  worth  considering 
briefly.  Everyone  knows  that  minorities  are  and  is  probably 
familiar  witli  the  terms  "d  i  sc  r  ini  na  t  i  on"  and  "affirmative 
action"  and  the  like.  But  what  does  it  feel  to  be  part  of  one? 
Ask  any   new  immigrant,  whether  it  to  be  the  Jew  or  Armenian 
frightened  by  the  horrific  implications  of  attempted  genocide, 
the  Pakistani  suffering  from  the  ol]  too  familiar  "i'aki  jokos" 
(subject  of  many  a  classroom  discusion,  to  be  sure).  The 
Chinese  who  has  found  out  that  people  have  forgotten  what  Mao 
did,  the  Ukranian  who  is  haunted  by  Stalin's  ghost,  the  African 
who  has  niglitmares  of  Patrice  Luniumba's  cut-off  ears,  or,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason,  my  sentimental  favorite   the  Iranian 
who  is  forced  to  bathe  in  blood  interspersed  with  white  beard 
hairs.  Perhaps  they  could  tell  you. 

The  underlying  message  in  what  they  say  would  probably  be 
simple;  an  extra  element  of  struggle  and  hardship  exists  for 
any  religious,  ethnic,  or  racial  minority  as  it  tries  to  adjust 
its  background  to  a  new  role  in  society.  Most  people  not 
directly  associated  with  this  "struggle"  for  existence  don't 
really  give  a  damn  about  it;  some  even  help  exacerbate  the 
situation.  U'hiy? 

Generally,  human  beings,  ethnocentric  as  they  are,  are 
perhaps  not  as  open-minded  as  their  conscious  mind  would  have 
them  believe.  Deep  down  there  in  the  human  psyche,  we  embrace 
uniformity   and  order  within  our  little  spheres  o^    existence, 
within  our  little  groups.  Anything  (The  minority,  in  this  case) 
that  threatens  these  ideals  is  immediately  stigmatized  as  being 
the  "ethnic ,". "the  different,"  "the  outsider." 

So  what,  right?  How  should  minorities  cope?  First,  laugh 
at  any  nonsense  you  hear  vis-a-vis  your  origins:  after  all, 
what  is  ten,  even  one  hundred  years'  immigration  seniority  with 
respect  to  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  mankind;  fight 
against  the  implacable  enemy,  cultural  meltdown  (Never  lose 
your  mother  tongue  and  culture!);  and,  most  importantly, 
remember  that  your  different  background  is  never  to  your 
disadvantage,  but  rather,  can  enrich  both  your  own  life  and 
society  at  large.  To  some,  the  above  may  sound  like  a  mix 
between  the  Constitution  and  a  degenerate  version  of  a  Dear 
Abbey  column.  C'est  possible.  I  only  hope  that  unlike  one  of 
Shakespeare's  characters  (if  my  dwindling  memory  still  serves 
me),  1  have  not  "troubled  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries." 
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K  e  t  c  a  1  f  , 


Cities  were  built  and  burned  in  a  day,  empires  rose  and  fell, 
and  dinosaurs  vanished.  Nexus'  fi^rst  letter  has  arrived. 

Dear  Editors. 

From  past  Jssueo  I  had  developed  the  impression  that  Nexus  was  going  to  be  a  slightly 
whining  publication  that  would  air  the  discontentmeni  of  Selwyn  House  students  It  is  true  that 
(here  are  many  things  about  which  we  can  complain,  but  I  was  not  encouraged  by  the 
self-focussed,  and  worse,  sometimes  boring  content  of  the  articles.  Did  the/  reflect  the  general 
mood  of  tne  schoolv  i  tended  to  think  they  might ,  and  I  was  worried  hut  no  more  will  I  wor.Jer 
It,  tor  all  students,  life  at  SHS  seems  like  an  endless  string  of  cranky  Monday  mornings.  This 
sixth  issue  of  Nexus  shows  me  that  some  are  not  simply  griping  about  the  man^'  small  inequities 
here  but  are  concerned  about  greater  and  more  provocative  issues. 

I  especially  appreciated  this  new  tone  of  controversy  In  the  most  recent,  and  best,  issue  of 
your  newspaper     I  enjoyed  the  entire  Issue,  but  It  is  Rolf  Strom -Olsen's  thoughtful  article 
which  inspires  my  letter  While  I  do  not  see,  as  does  Strom-Olson,  latent  resentment  or 
outright  prejudice  in  the  Selwyn  House  community,  I  do  perceive  an  intolerance  of  new, 
ditferent ,  or  disturbing  ideas,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  generally  unquestioning  and  apathetic 
acceptance  of  the  status  quo. 

Last  year ,  my  Grade  Seven  English  class  read  and  discussed  Night,  the  shoclcing  novel  of  the 
then  voung  Elie  Wiesel's  survival  of  the  holocaust.  After  getting  over  their  initial  disbelief  that 
such  atrocities  as  the  holocaust  could  really  have  occurred,  much  of  the  class  quickly  became 
ancustomed  to  the  idea  and  tried  sometimes  to  deny  it  and  more  often  to  find  logical  reasons  for  it 
(  How  sad  for~  me  as  an  adult  and  a  teac;her  to  say  that  there  are  no  answers  or  excuses  for  the 
holocaust ,  and  furthermore,  that  this  is  precisely  why  it  could  conceivably  happen  again. )   We 
talked  at  length  about  preiudice  and  the  holocaust,  but  I  got  the  impression  that  some  thought  it 
wasn't  worth  discussing.  1  sometimes  fear  that  any  discussion  of  surli  a  horrible  atraity  tends 
to  diminish  our  perceptions  of  its  magnitude,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time.  I  believe  we  must 
discuss  it.  When  we  do,  we  face  our  own  prejudices  and  see  the  myths  upon  which  they're 
based. 

Last  year  I  worried  that  my  students  were  too  complacent  and  accepting  ( Perhaps  living 
with  the  finality  of  nuclear  weapons  hardens  or  dulls  them  )  Where  was  their  sense  of  outrage 
and  disbelief?  It  is  at  this  point  that  I  agree  with  Rolfs  outrage  at  the  matter-of-fact  logic  with 
wnich  a  tew  ot  his  colleagues  discussed  the  holocaust.  I  believe  that  one  must  get  emotional  and 
not  try  to  explain  it  away.  True,  just  talking  about  it  may  not  seem  to  accomplish  anything,  but 
it  is  the  first  step  towards  action  and  understanding  and  away  from  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

Finally,  I  return  to  my  initial  point,  which  was  to  congratulate  Nexus's  writers  for  looking 
beyond  their  small  and  daily  worries  and  for  being  outraged. 


After  March  Break,  a  box  with  the  sign  "Dear  Editors"  will 
appear  in  the  upper  front  hall  of  the  Macaulay  building   besid< 
'•ir.  Eeaucharap's  office.  This  is  tiie  long  awaited  Nexus  ' 
suggestion  box  for  any  articles,  letters,  ideas,  cartoons 
puzzles,  ad,  (donation?),  or  items  of  interest  you  wish  to 
submit.  ANYONE  can  put  something  in.  Please  feel  free 


r 


R  E 


N  T  A  T   I 


Not  The  Voice  of  Grade  Eipht 

All,  yes!  The  first  signs  of  spring:  the  longer  days,  the 
melting  of  snov;,  and  more  students  crossinj^,  the  street  without 
their  duffle  coats. I'.ut  there  arc  otlier  sign?  as  well.  In  case 
you  haven't  noticed,  ijndminton  has  started,  nnc  bnslcc  t  hal  1  and 
hock  c!y  are  corsing  to  an  end. 

if  v.e  look  back  on  the  hockey  and  baskethall  seasons,  our 
hrntan:  teams  did  farily  well.  The  hockey  team  finished  the 
scrson  v.'itli  a  ten  and  eighteen  record,  not  good  enough  to 
qualify  then:  for  the  playoffs,  but  a  respecta'ile  mark.  Tiie 
hr,  skot  bn  ]  ]  teai-.  ended  the  season  v/itli  a  nine  ?nd  three  record, 
p  1  a c  i n {;  them  second  in  the  division,  and  qualifying  t li c n  for 
the  plnyc)ffs.  'ihcy'd  appreciate  your  supnort,  so  find  out  vhen 
they  play,  riid  go  out  to  cheer  them  on. 

To  end  the  season  on  a  high  note,  there  will  be  a  studenT 
vs.  staff  basketball  game  on  Thursday  the  5th,  at  4:30. 
Excellent  quality  of  play  can  be  expected  (from  which  side,  I'm 
not  sure). 

On  a  final  note,  if  you're  in  the  mood  for  some  basketball 
to  watch,  there  will  be  a  Bantam  'A'  tie-breaker  on  Monday  and 
a  rnntar  'A^'  playoff   game  on  Tuesday,  l.'ith  this  in  nind,  have 
a  pleasant  tieirch  Brealc  and  pray  your  report  card  doesn't  spoil 
i  t  . 

0nealBanerjee,8a  ^ 

Editors'  note:  Let  us  pray"  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  Sammy 
Sirdeshpandc.  He  was  afflicted  by  a  rare  form  of  a  rare  disease 
and  forgot  about  the  deadline.  F elapses  often  prove  fatal. 

Advisor's  Addenda:  The  hoopster?  lost  tv;o  close  ones  this 
week,  ending  a  successful  season  with  an  overall  record  of 
18-10.  By  the  tine  th.is  appears,  the  Staff  Team  will  have 
proved  that  God's  in  his  heaven.  The  student  team  will  be 
wondering  hov;  they  could  have  lost  to  old  men. 


Gymnastics  and  You 


It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention  that  there  has  been 
alot  of  discussion  about  increased  time  for  sports  in  the 
school  day.  In  prnciple,  I  agree  with  tliis  totally,  but  in 
practice  T  feel  that  it  is  rather  foolish. 

In  the  Grade  Ten  scholastic  week  tfiere  are  six  gyn 
periods.  This  represents  13%  of  the  allotted  tine  in  the  wcel-. 
This  compares  to  11%  for  math  and  9%  for  computer  science.  Of 
course,  one  must  remember  that  the  13%  represents  the  minimum; 


most  team  practices  go  long  over  the 
limit.  The  class  time,  however,  repr 
Wouldn't  it  be  great  to  have  mo 
think — we  would  beat  LCC  more  often, 
in  the  boring  classrooms,  we  would  h 
prestige.  Not  only  would  the  Mighty 
they  would  make  great  showpieces  for 
even  more  talent  to  make  our  school 
A  nice  thought,  eh?  But  if  you 
stabbing  ourselves  in  the  back.  Why 
anyway?  To  be  turned  into  the  scient 
buisnessmen  of  tomorrow.  Of  all  the 
has  produced,  in  the  memory  of  this 
only  one  has  ever  gone  professional, 
account  for  the  inordinate  amount  of 
opposed  to  the  hundreds  of  mathemati 
Selwyn  has  produced?  I  think  not.  No 
think  ve  ;;et  little  cnounli  gym  time 
sacrifice  class  tine,  in  which  we  le 
knovledge  that  will  help  us  survive 
purpose  of  this  school. 

Of  course,  t  •  i  e  r  is  a  solution  t 
simple  one  at  thr.t,  though  irobably 
we  were  to  nake  our  school  day  longe 
for  gym  after  our  re^'^ular  classes.  0 
be  greeted  vith  as  much  enthusiasm  n 
it  represents  a  liappy  medium  between 
athletic  aspirations,  and  will  pro ha 
the  boys"  in  terms  of  those  who  want 
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more  gym  time. 


Matthew  Stevenson,  10b 


Spring  Break 


'Twas  the  day  before  Spring 
And  all  through  the  school. 
Every  student  was  restless 
On  the  edge  of  his  stool. 

Mr.  Moffat  v;  a  s  re  a  d  y 
To  end  his  class. 
Although  not  every  boy 
Had  been  able  to  pass. 

The  tir.e  had  almost  cone, 
It  was  ten  after  four. 
T  i  I  e  boys  were  f^  o  n  n  a  bust  d  o  ■. 
That  weary,  old  door. 


"Get  me  out  of  here!'" 
The  Senior  School  cried. 

"If  I  stay  any  longer, 
ly  brail!  v.'ill  l.-e  frioiM" 


Break 


With  visions  of  incredible  parties 
Dancing  in  their  heads. 
From  hordes  of  wicked  teachers. 
They  gleefully  fled. 

To  the  ski  hill  and  beaches 
They  soon  cane  at  last. 
Trying  to  put  school 
Back  into  the  past. 

So  remember,  younp  boys. 
You've  got  but  two  weeks, 
So  throw  down  your  homework 
And  PARTY,  you  geeks! ! ! 


Da  v  id 


Mete  I 


Last  autumn  the  English  Department  unaertook  the 
coordination  of  the  QMS  Essay  Competition,  a  province-wide 
contest  open  to  independent  school  students.   Each  school  was 
limited  to  four  entries:   two  in  the  Senior  Di vision(Grades  10 
and  11)  and  two  in  the  Junior  Division(Gr ades  8  and  9).   All 
Senior  School  students  will  remember  that  they  each  wrote  an 
essay  eligible  for  the  competition,  after  which  the-ir  English 
teachers  selected  four  essays  from  a  large  number  of  strong 
papers.   Our  school's  representatives  were  Jean-Paul  Koval?k, 
Paul  Csabrajetz,  Uoug  Naudie,  and  Josh  Gradinger. 

A  panel  of  six  judges  independent  of  our  school  read  the 
esFays,  all  of  which  were  written  without  any  teacher  or  other 
intervention.   We  are  very  pleased  that  in  tf e    Senior  Division, 
Josti  Gradinger  finished  first  and  Doup.  Naudie  second.   These 
impressive  results  testify  to  the  strong  writing  skills  of  many 
of  our  students,  as  our  department  found  it  very  difficult  to 
narrow  the  choice  to  two.   Congratulations,  Doug  and  Josh! 

We  re-print  both  essays  here  so  that  you  can  see  for 
yourself  examples  of  excellent  expository  writing.   That  both 
boys  selected  "People  Need  Heroes"  as  their  topic  is  perhaps 
suggestive,  but  I  would  not  want  to  be  accused  of  reading  into 
this  (a  charge  often  levelled  at  English  teachers).   Both 
pieces,  however,  imply  that  it  is  the  good  in  people  and  i     t 
that  influences  us  the  most.   Their  optimism  encourages  me  and, 
I  hope ,  y ou . 

Geoffrey  Dowd 


Th«  T*«»nti«th  Cvntury  Hmrot    A  Basis  o*    I«itatlon 

"Here  I  am,  I  reflected,  being  decorated  as  a  hero,  and  in 
the  eyes  o-f  everybody  here  I  am  indeed  a  hero;  but  I  know 
that  my  heroic  ac*  was  rather  a  dirty  job  I  did  when  I  was 
dreadfully  frightened;  I  could  just  as  easily  have  muddled 
it  and  been  ingloriously  killed.  But  it  doesn't  much 
matter,  because  people  seem  to  need  heroes;  so  long  as  I 
don't  lose  sight  of  the  truth,  it  might  as  well  be  me  as 
anyone  else. " 


Robertson  Oavies,  Fifth  Business. 

In  today's  orthodox  society,  people  develop  heroes;  this  is 
unquestionable.  But  further,  they  imitate  their  speech, 
appearance,  personality,  and  temperament.  The  twentieth  century 
heroes  are  individuals  who  society  is  taught  to  admire  —  "the 
stylized  inhabitants  of  the  movies  and  the  television  screen. 


the  glAMorous  fictions  r»p««t»d  ov*r  and  over  in  advertising 
layouts."   As  Davi«s  suggests  above,  "people  see*  to  need 
heroes'*  in  order  to  escape  from  reality  into  higher  standards  of 
excellence.  Consequently,  heroes  fore  the  basis  of  iaitationt 
people  -figure  if  their  heroes  can  accomplish  something,  so  too 
can  they.  Although  this  emulation  may  motivate  people  to 
succeed,  its  effect  on  society  is  undeniably  negative:  people 
beccMie  jealous,  aggressive  and  uncreative;  subsequently,  society 
stabilizes,  it  grows  too  predictable,  and  generally  it  becomes  a 
less  merry  place.  Heroes,  therefore,  are   not  necessary  in 
society. 

Imitation  is  the  act  or  instance  of  copying  and 
reproducing.  By  nature,  it  generates  aggression  and  jealousy  in 
all  men.  It  may  do  so  in  two  ways.  The  first  and  most  obvious  is 
that  the  hero  may  not  like  to  be  imitated;  consequently,  he  may 
become  quarrelsome  and  bitter.  This,  however,  can  be  rebutted 
that  "imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery." 
Nevertheless,  imitation  may  still  mock  someone  and,  for  but  a 
brief  moment,  result  in  hostility.  In  the  second  manner,  the 
imitator  may  not  be  as  successful  as  his  hero.  In  Knowles'  A 
Seperate  Peace  this  is  the  situation.  Gene,  the  protaganist, 
idolizes  -  and  thus  imitates  -   his  friend  Phinny;  however.  Gene 
never  becomes  as  successful  as  his  friend.  Out  of  jealousy  and 
anger.  Gene  causes  Phinny  to  fall  out  of  a  tree  and  break  his 
ankle.  Subsequently,  Phinny  can  no  longer  play  sports;  he  is  no 
longer  a  hero.  In  the  novel's  conclusion,  Phinny  dies,  but  not 
before  Gene  confesses  to  him.  In  this  particular  scene.  Gene 
proves  that  his  love  for  his  friend  is  greater  than  any  instinct 
performed  in  the  tree.  Hence,  in  A  Seperate  Peace,  an  important 
lesson  is  learned  —  one  has  to  accept  himself  the  way  he  is. 
Knowles  thus  agrees  that  imitation  can  result  negatively  in 
aggression  and  jealousy.  Moreover,  he  demonstrates  that  the  hero 
is  not  needed  in  society. 

Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  imitating  others,  man  fails  to 
develop  unique  thoughts;  he  therefore  becomes  uncreative  and 
uninventive.  For  instance,  if  one  were  merely  to  simulate  the 
ideas  and  thoughts  of  a  hero,  as  imitation  suggests,  no  new 
ideas  would  be  conceived.  These  ideas  would  have  been  originated 
in  one  mind  —  the  hero's  mind  —  and  passed  down  through  the 
mimetic  minds  of  others.  Ayn  Rand  in  The  Fountainhead  supports 
this  argument: 

"Men  have  been  taught  that  it  is  a  virtue  to  agree  with 
others.  But  the  creator  is  the  man  who  disagrees.  Men  have 
been  taught  that  it  is  a  virtue  to  swim  with  the  current. 
But  the  creator  is  the  man  who  goes  against  the  current. 
Men  have  been  taught  that  it  is  a  virtue  to  stand 
together.  But  the  creator  is  the  man  who  stands  alone." 

For  Rand,  "it  is  from  the  work  and  the  inviolate  integrity  of 
such  minds  —  from  the  intransigent  innovators  —  that  all  of 
mankind's  knowledge  and  acheivement  have  come."  In  short.  Rand 
states  that  all  of  man's  progress  and  survival  are  the  result  of 
the  individuals,  not  the  "second-handers. "  Rand,  therefore, 
demonstrates  that  people,  as  a  result  of  imitation,  develop  the 
opinions  of  others,  not  their  own.  Hence,  man's  ideas  become 
unoriginal,  and  he  becomes  uncreative. 


With  this  loES  of  creativity,  society  remains  stable;  thus, 
it  becomes  too  predictable.  For  instance,  Aldous  Huxley,  in 
Brave  New  World,  tries  to  create  a  stable  society  by  banishing 
the  creative  individual  and  conforming  thought  and  action.  As  a 
result,  he  develops  a  "brave  new  world"  which  is  routine  and 
prognostic.  When  he  enters  John  the  Savage  into  this  society,  he 
compares  this  predictive  culture  to  that  of  today.  Through  this 
comparison,  he  demonstrates  the  need  -For  imitation  and 
conformity  in  a  stable  society.  In  today's  community,  therefore, 
the  loss  of  creative  thought  to  imitation  results  in  stability, 
routinism,  and  predictability.  John  Wyndham,  in  The  Chrysalids, 
conveys  a  similar  idea.  His  community,  Waknuk,  survives  an 
atomic  holocaust  (refered  to  as  Tribulation)  and  is  trying  to 
prevent  another.  Wyndham  prevents  this  through  stabilization: 
Waknuk  banishes  all  which  deviates  from  the  "true  image."  Hence, 
Wyndham,  like  Huxley,  demonstrates  that  the  individual,  he  who 
"deviates  from  the  norm,"  must  be  removed  from  society  to 
produce  stability.  Similarly,  in  today's  society,  the  creativity 
of  an  individual  is  restricted  through  the  imitation  of  a  hero; 
and,  as  a  result,  society  becomes  stable  and  far  too 
predictable.  Consequently,  it  becomes  a  far  less  agreeable 
pi  ace. 

The  world,  as  one  knows  it  today,  has  far  less  eccentrics 
then  it  did  —  say  —   a  century  ago.  This  is  because  "the 
twentieth  century  has  melted  us  all  down  and  shaped  us  into  a 
common  mould  of  behavior  suitable  for  factory,  corporation,  and 
military  life,  for  the  urbs,  and  the  suburbs."  Due  to  such 
conformity,  people  become  worried  if  they  Are    different,  hence 
they  imitate  a  common  hero.  As  a  result,  there  exist  fewer 
eccentrics;  unfortunately,  it  is  these  individuals  who  make  the 
world  an  exciting  and  fun-loving  place.  Hugh  MacLennan  agrees; 
"men  like  this  CeccentricsD  were  laughed  at,  but  they  were  also 
revered,  for  it  takes  character  to  become  a  character,  and  the 
stories  of  their  idiosyncrasies  were  retold  with  affection." 
Further,  Maclennan  observes  that 

"We  have  forgotten  how  diversified  life  used  to  be,  how 
spectacularly  rude  men  could  sound  when  they  said  what 
they  truly  thought,  how  fantastically  people  could  behave 
in  an  age  when  what  was  admired  was  not  the  common  norm, 
but  the  unusual.  Only  fifty  years  ago  eccentrics  had 
status  and  the  commonplace  man  was  merely  liked.  Because 
of  the  eccentrics,  the  world  was  on  the  whole  a  merrier 
place  than  it  is  now,  and  far  more  unpredictable." 

This  recent  disappearance  of  eccentrics  in  society,  due  to 
conformity  and  imitation,  results  in  a  predictable  and 
uneventful  world;  as  a  result,  society  becomes  a  far  less 
stimulating  place. 

Man  and  society  have  withstood  the  test  of  time.  Man  has 
grown  from  the  hunted  into  the  hunter,  and  society  from  a  bud 
into  a  garden.  Relentlessly,  both  have  progressed  throughout  the 
opening  chapters  of  earth's  beginning  —  that  is  —  until  now. 
Today,  man  has  become  jealous,  aggressive  and  uncreative; 
society  has  grown  predictable  and  unprogressi ve.  Both  are    less 
mirthful  than  ever  before.  This  denouement  has  ensued  for  many 
reasons;  one  of  these  is  the  twentieth  century  hero,  the  basis 
of  imitation.  In  this  century,  heroes  are  successful  and 
admired;  hence,  society  tries  to  reproduce  them.  Undeniably,  the 


result  is  negatives  the  hero  con-forms  men  to  *  single  image. 
Society  has  no  need  -for  such  men.  In  conclusion,  I  leave  you 
with  the  words  o-f  Rand's  John  Gait,  -from  Atlas  Shrugged,  a 
unique  individual  who  became  an  admired  and  successful  herot  ' 
swear  -  by  my  life  and  my  love  o-f  it  -  that  I  will  never  live 
■for  the  sake  of  another  man,  nor  ask  another  man  to  live  for 
mine. ' " 

Douglas  Naudie,  lOB. 


There  is  something  very  frightening  goin^,  on  in  South 
Africa  today.  Certainly  we  have  long  known  that  there  are 
prohlems  there.  The  white  minority  and  the  black  majority  may 
or  mny  not  be  ab]e  to  come  to  an  agreement.  Both  sides  are 
represented  in  the  nedia  as  having  rational,  v.-t;l  1-spoken  and 
sceninly  well-intentioned  leaders.  It  has  been  easy  for  an 
outsider  to  turn  the  page  of  his  newspaper,  confident,  that 
these  men  will  reach  a  civilized  resolution.  Recently,  a  scries 
of  news  articles  and  TV  news  spots  have  told  of  anorr:inous  new 
factor  which  n ii s t  destroy  any  faith  we  might  have  had  in  a 
peaceful  solution.  South  Africa  has  its  own  'Hero." 

He  is  not  sonieone  recognised  by  the  Nobel  comriittce  or 
someone  considered  a  sensible  President.  He  does  not  want 
resolution;  he  does  not  want  compromise;  he  i.  not  interested 
in  peace  -  on  any  terms  but  his  own.  He  Suys  "T  will  fight 
until  the  end.  And  I  believe  we  are  in  for  the  worst  bloodshed 
Africa  has  ever  known."  Eugene  Terre  Blanche  is  an 
old-fashioned  demagogue,  who  can  stir  up  the  masses,  who  can 
unify  his  followers  under  a  banner  of  hatred.  Ho  has  many 
followers,  drawn  from  the  unemployed  blue-collar  workers  of  the 
cities  and  the  poor,  hard-working  Afrikaaner  farmers  of  the 
countryside.  He  appeals  to  just  those  people  who  would  have  the 
greatest  prnblers,  because  of  lack  of  money  or  enotional 
attachment  to  their  way  of  life,  in  readjusting  to  any  change 
in  the  South  African  status  quo.  The  man  sp'^aking  under  the 
Swastika-like  emblem  is  their  Hero. 

In  his  book,  The  True  Believer,  Erie  Hof  sr  says:  "There 
is  in  us  a  tendency  to  locate  the  shaping  forces  of  our 
existence  outside  ourselves."  One  of  mankind's  great  errors  has 
been  to  underestimate  the  power  and  danger  of  men  like  Eugene 
Terre  blanche,  the  danger  of  "Heroes"  who  have  the  answers  and 
come  to  help  us  out  in  times  of  trouble  and  confusion.  Heroes 
are  individuals  who  manage  to  rise  from  their  common  lives  to 
become  symbols  in  other  men's  lives.  To  be  a  hero  such  as  this, 
a  man  must  believe  absolutely  in  his  cause  and  have  the  sort  of 
personality  to  which  others  can  relate.  The  hero  helps  his 
followers  to  release  their  aggressions  and  angst.  He  also 
serves  to  help  them  establish  an  identity  and  gives  them  hope. 

V'e  have  many  unfortunate  examples  in  history  of  the 
success  of  such  "Heroes."  The  closest  parallel  to  what  is 
happening  in  South  Africa  is,  of  course,  Germany's  Adolf 
Hitler.  Hitler  was  able  to  malce  such  an  incredible  impression 
on  his  country  because  he  correctly  assessed  Germany's 
vulnerability  at  a  particular  point  in  its  national  history.  He 
promised  Germans  what  they  most  wanted  to  hear,  that  he  would 
make  them  great  again.  Hitler  was  a  totally  devoted  "Hero."  He 
wfis  ready  to  sacrifice  his  people  and  himself  for  his  dream  of 


a  perfect  Aryan  world.  Eugene  Terre  Blanche  is  surely  prepared 
to  lay  down  his  life  and  those  of  his  followers  to  keep  South 
Africa  in  the  hands  of  whites. 

Can  this  be  happening  in  1986?  Where  are  the  lessons  the 
world  should  have  learned  AO  years  ago?  Just  last  year,  at  a 
rock  concert  in  California,  Bruce  Springsteen  warned  his 
audience  to  "Remember,  today  in  1985,  blind  faith  in  your 
leaders  or  [in]  anything  or  anybody  else,  for  that  matter,  will 
ge-  you  killed."  This  provides  a  small,  but  comforting 
counterpoint  to  the  disaster  we  can  see  coming.  Today  there  are 
other  kinds  of  Heroes  who  reach  mass  audiences  of  devoted 
followers.  They  are  smart,  and  perhaps  rebellious  or  cynical 
enough,  to  see  the  dangers  of  blind  faith.  They  value 
individuality  and  individual  lives  and  they  are  free  to  speak 
out.  Perhaps  young  people  is  South  Africa  will  be  more 
attracted  by  the  warning  message  of  the  80's  than  by  the 
suicidal  message  of  the  past. 

]L  would  surely  take  a  perpetual  optimist  to  look  ujion  Llie 
Terre  Blanche  movement  with  anything  but  terror  and  foreboding. 
Heroes  may  help  us  come  with  life's  basic  imperfections;  they 
may  provide  a  distraction  from  personal  problems,  from  econonic 
liardship  or  anxieties.  However,  it  is  vital  that  the  more 
objective  and  less  obsessed  leadership  of  South  Africa  consider 
Terre  Blanche  and  his  Afrikaaner  Resistance  ^'ovement  very,  very 
seriously.  The  more  time  responsible  leadership  takes  before 
rcachinj;  some  sort  of  con  promise,  the  more  time  irresponsible 
Heroism  will  have  to  strengthen  its  nefarious  position. 
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Coles  Notes  for  sale:  198A,  Hamlet,  Great  Expectations,  Two 
Solitudes,  Catcher  in  the  Rye,  Of  Mice  and  Men,  Th'j  Chrysalids, 
Great  Gatsby,  BNW,  Separate  Peace,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Who  Has 
Seen  the  Wind,  Julius  Caesar.  Contact  J.  Vineberg  in  lOB  for 
information  on  who's  selling  and  how  to  sell  yo>irs. 

For  Sale:  Panasonic  walkman.  Auto  reverse,  AM/FM,  record  with 
mike,  mini  remote  on  headphones,  case.  Good  Condition.  $60. 
Contact  J.  Tobnan  in  lOA.  A89-7958. 


